London to Leningrad

understood, had noble French blood. In connection with Russia,
they were much concerned about the fate of the tsarist nobility,
discussed the execution of the royal family with a peculiar
combination of horror and relish, and were inclined to believe
In the genuineness of the supposed Grand Duchess Anastasia, be-
cause the sister of the woman doctor had known, or had known
somebody who had known, the nurse who had identified her.

It had been the woman doctor's experience that if you did
things for the poor, they were ungrateful 5 and her quieter and
sweeter companion admitted that no one for whom she had
done anything had ever shown her any gratitude, and she told
a long story about a woman, "a woman of education, evidently
a lady," who had had children and been very poor and had
tried to borrow money from her. In her quiet and gentle way
she rolled on her tongue this woman's humiliation.

The Englishman never told me what he did and he was
usually silent at the table 5 but by talking to him between meals
I discovered that he was by way of holding radical views. He
had very little idea of Marxism, did not know what the Comin-
tern was\ but he had just read John Strachey's book, "The
Coining Struggle for Power," and seemed to be very much
impressed by it. He didn't know, he said, what had happened
to political life in England: when he had been young, a situa-
tion like the present would have aroused great public excite-
ment. He supposed people's indifference was due to the fact
that the issues were becoming too complicated, too difficult to
understand. It used to be that people just took sides, as they did
over the Oxford-Cambridge boat-race. The Fabians had died
away, and he didn't see anybody to take their place. The Eng-
lish nowadays, he told me, were paying a lot of attention to
the United States, but very little to the Soviet Union. They
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